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them co-operated with us. They wouldn't take their medi-
cine according to directions; complained that their treatment
did them no good; the majority of them were surly, stupid,
and stubborn. Many of the men stank of cheap liquor and
tried to wheedle you out of a half-dollar to buy more.
Perhaps if there had been only a few patients to deal with,
during an afternoon, one might have been more disposed
to analyse their disgusting infirmities with more sympathy
and listen to their assorted misfortunes with more interest;
but they came too thick and fast for painstaking attention.
In my own defence I must insist that it wasn't their poverty
that exasperated me, for God knows I was having a struggle
to make both ends meet, myself. My salary was small, and
it was difficult to economize. Little Joyce required the
attention of a full-time practical nurse, who served also as
my housekeeper. Those were difficult days, and I was in a
position to be sympathetic with any man whose pockets
were empty.
But I hated that clinic. Our elders and betters on the
hospital staff pretended to believe that it was good practice
for us young fellows; but it wasn't. It was the worst training
imaginable, tending to make a doctor cold-blooded and
careless.
One afternoon in latter August, within a few minutes of
the closing hour, a young chap was shown into my cramped
cubicle with his left hand bound in a dirty rag. He was about
eighteen, six feet tall, lean as a bean-pole. He had a good
head, thatched with a tousled mop of the reddest hair I
had ever seen. His eyes were blue and edged with pre-
mature crow's-feet which gave them a defiant hardness. If
it hadn't been for the pair of boyish dimples in his tanned